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the times, rather than by the professionalism of their calling. 
Just as many teachers are disposed to emphasize questions and 
problems that lie at the periphery of their realms, so many stu- 
dents think in terms of credits, hours', semesters', and years' 
work, and the result is that thoroughness of scholarship is in 
danger of being neglected. 

"A university does not engage in propaganda, but its very 
atmosphere breathes of. the spirit of helpfulness and of interest 
in the problems of meii everywhere. Its graduates should live 
in a republic of minds that is not limited by time nor geograph- 
ical boundaries. If this concept seems ideal it is none the less 
important for that reason. When a university ceases to be 
saturated with high-minded cosmopolitanism, a spirit of mutual 
helpfulness, and a desire to know and to understand the prob- 
lems of the world, it will cease to be a university. When it 
gathers under its cloak a spurious cosmopolitanism whose in- 
sidious intent is destruction, it becomes a menace to social wel- 
fare. This great aim, this fundamental purpose of a true univer- 
sity we must constantly proclaim from the housetops, that we do 
not lose sight of it." 

Public Service of the University op Virginia. — "In this first 
century of its existence the university has trained 22,600 men. 
Founded by a President of the United States, sponsored by two 
others and the alma mater of a fourth, it has had an unusual 
influence in directing men to public leadership. To its credit 
are 9 ambassadors and ministers, 2 justices of the United States 
Supreme Court, o4 Senators, 130 Members of the House of Kep- 
resentatives, 23 governors, 18 bishops, and 38 presidents of col- 
leges. The whole country is indebted to it for a number of 
distinguished services to higher education, such as: (1) The 
recognition of real university standards of instruction and schol- 
arship; (2) the absolute repression of the class system and the 
substitution of merit for seniority in the award of degrees; (3) 
the first complete introduction of the elective system; (4) the 
establishment of distinct 'schools,' in which great subjects were 
grouped — for example, ancient languages, modern languages, 
mathematics, law, and politics — each school having its autonomy 
and its own standard of graduation; (5) the institution of con- 
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stitutional government, in academic form, with an appointed 
president or chairman of the faculty, holding office for one year, 
but eligible for reappointment by the board of visitors; (6) the 
promotion of self-government among the students, with the culti- 
vation of an esprit de corps sustaining high standards of 
academic honor and scholarship." — President E. A. Aldermcm. 

Limitation op Numbers in the Colleges. — . . . "I have enjoyed 
very greatly, from one point of view, meeting the College Pres- 
ident as it were 'at the other end of the telescope.' For twenty- 
five years, I have gone into his office to ask Him for things. Now, 
I find him sometimes coming into my office to ask me for things ; 
but I find he sings exactly the same song that he did before — 
that he is 'broke.' . . . 

"The first point I wish to mention is this : I have been very 
much impressed in dealing with the questions which have been 
put before me, with the extent to which the average American 
college has not faced the problem of a limitation of its own 
numbers. . . . 

"A good many of you are running your institutions on that 
principle; but a good many of you are not. The fact that you 
have suddenly dropped upon you on a September or October 
day, more students than you ever had before and more than you 
can possibly take care of creates a grave temptation. To yield 
to it involves serious dangers. It generally means securing 
inferior emergency instructors; it means overloading your fac- 
ulty ; it means overcrowding your laboratories ; it means stretch- 
ing the budget to pay more men than you have money for, all 
results which breed trouble and undermine efficiency, both in 
your faculty and your student body. . . . 

"How, then, can I reconcile the two propositions which I seem 
to have propounded ; first, that it is, in my judgment, an obliga- 
tion on most of our colleges to set for themselves a limit on the 
number of students which they will undertake to handle in any 
given period of time, e.g. a decade, and, second, that there is a 
demand for a vastly greater amount of accommodation in col- 
leges than the present resources can care for. Well, I do not 
suppose there is any single answer to this question; if there be 
such, I do not know what it is. Enlarge the institution? Yes, 



